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OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT 

The publication of this book was approved and endorsed by 
the Standing Committee on the Illinois State Course of Study 
at a special meeting held during the convention of the Illinois 
State Teachers' Association at Springfield, Illinois, December 
27-29, 1904. 

The present revised edition has incorporated the latest revi- 
sion (1907) of the Official Course, and contains all the poems 
recommended by Miss Gowdy in her revision. 



At the repeated and urgent solicitation of Mr. B. C. Moore, 
County Superintendent of McLean County, and several other 
county superintendents and teachers in Illinois, the present 
edition of Poems for the Study of Language has been issued in 
three parts, at 15 cents each. It is believed that the poems will 
thus be made more available to the pupils of the State. 

Part One contains all of the 40 selections prescribed in the State 
Course of Study for the Language work of the third and fourth years. 
Price in paper binding, 15 cents. 

Part Two contains all of the 47 selections prescribed in the State 
Course of Study for the Language work in the fifth and sixth years. 
Price in paper binding, 15 cents. 

Part Three cobttiins alVsa t|i<t^^$ flefeotions prescribed in the State 
Course of Study for the llanguagfe Vork in the seventh and eighth 
years, wj^ ;Bio^rJipJucf4\S>jBtclle^ and '- Portraits of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whitl^er,' ahtl Bfyattt." ' iVice in ^yaper binding, 15 cents. 

Poems for the Study of Language, complete in one volume. 
Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 



COPYRIGHT 1905 AND 1907 BY HOUGHTON MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
ALL KIGHTS RESERVED 



PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

In 1889 a Course of Study for the State of Illinois con- 
sisting of eight years' work was compiled by a committee 
of six county superintendents appointed by a convention of 
county superintendents and other leading educators of the 
State who had been called together for this purpose by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

This course ^ has since been revised four times ; the last 
revision was made in the spring of 1907, by the Standing 
Committee of the County Superintendents' Section of the 
State Teachers' Association, composed of F. E. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ; David Felmley, 
President of Illinois State Normal University; Alfred 
Bayliss, President of Western Illinois State Normal School ; 
C. H. Root, County Superintendent of Grundy County ; 
James Kirk, Professor of Pedagogy in the South Illinois 
Normal University ; Amos D. Curran, County Superintend- 
ent of Kendall County; Charles Mcintosh, County Super- 
intendent of Piatt County; Greorge W. Brown, County 
Superintendent of Edgar County ; John W. Cook, President 
of North Illinois State Normal School ; Miss Cora Hamilton, 
West Illinois State Normal SchooL 

Under the supervision of this committee the work in 
language was revised by Miss Chestine Gowdy, assisted 
in the work of the third and fourth years by Miss Lora 
Dexheimer. This language course calls for the study of 
a large number of poems. Many of these poems were 
difficult to find, while others were published only in ex* 
^ Published by.C. M. Parker, Tayloryille, Bl., price 25 cents. 
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IV PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

pensive editions. A demand, therefore, arose for a book 
which should contain all of the poems recommended, and 
the collection of this material into this volume was under- 
taken by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., as they are the authoiized 
publishers of more than half of the poems recommended. 
In this they were assisted by other publishers and by authors 
who kindly granted permission for the use of poems controlled 
by them. 

Acknowledgment is due to Charles Scribner's Sons for the 
use of TTie Muby-Crowned Kinglet, taken from The ToU- 
ing of Felix and Other Foems, by Henry van Dyke, and 
for Nightfall in Dordrecht, taken from Second Book of 
Verse, by Eugene Field ; to Little, Brown and Company for 
October's Bright Blue Weathsr, Down to Sleep, and Sep- 
tember, by Helen Hunt Jackson ; to J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany for Sheridan's Ride, by Thomas Buchanan Read ; 
to E. P. Button and Company for Christmas Everywhere, 
by Phillips Brooks ; to Fleming H. Revell Company for Our 
Flag, taken from Lyrics of Love, by Margaret Sangster. 

Thanks are also due to the following authors for courteous 
permission to use the poems mentioned: to Mrs. Lydia 
Avery Coonley Ward for Why do Bells for Christmas 
Bing ; to Eben E. Rexf ord for The Bluebird ; to Richard 
Burton for Christmas Tide, 

The value of this book has been greatly enhanced by an 
introductidn by Miss Gowdy, who, as author of the course, 
is especially qualified to offer suggestions for the study of 
the recommended poems. The biography of Lowell was 
also written by Miss Gowdy. It is to be hoped that this 
book will prove useful to many teachers not only in Illinois 
but also in other States where the course is followed. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

Literature in a Language Course. 

Language work in our elementary schools should deal 
ehiefly with the art of speech. Only when pupils have 
reached the last years of their common-school course are they 
ready for any study of the science of language. But long 
before this time they should begin to acquire power in self- 
expression. Such language training should be provided as 
will tend to give some measure of clearness, freedom, and 
virility, as well as formal correctness of speech. 

The outline for language work in the Illinois State Course 
of Study was prepared in the belief that wealth of ^thought 
and power in expression must develop together. In the 
series of composition exercises suggested in the course of 
study, the natural interests of the child are recognized, — 
the interests that grow out of his home life, the life of the 
community, and the character of the surrounding country. 
To write acceptably he must write about subjects of which 
he has knowledge. But any series of language lessons that 
does not tend to make his own life and the world of which 
he is a part more interesting to him, more full of things to 
write about and talk about, is likely to fail of large language 
results. To help broaden and deepen the interests of the 
pupils, as well as to provide high ideals of expression, one 
or two poems for study are named each month in addition to 
the composition exercises and the more formal work of the 
course. Nearly a hundred poems are included in the six 
years' work outlined. They are all brought together for thi» 
first time in this volume. 



VI SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

Poems to be Studied Primarily as Literature. 

The wise teacher will ask about each poem first of all, 
how it may be made to give pleasure and awaken thought. 
She will see in it a piece of literature, not merely material 
for a language lesson. The chief aim in teaching a descrip- 
tive poem should be to make the pictures in the poem more 
vivid, and thus to awaken the imagination or to kindle an 
appreciation of kindred beauties in the pupil's immediate 
environment. In teaching a narrative poem the sequence 
of events must first be made clear. After that is accom- 
plished, the aim should be to give fuller meaning to the ' 
story by bringing out clearly the causes, motives, and results 
of acts. 

The younger pupils will enjoy the poems without any 
thought of why they like them, but unconsciously their 
thought and speech will be moulded by the study. In the 
higher classes effective expressions and passages should be 
pointed out, and the means of producing effects should 
be noted. 

Language Values in the Work. 

But while the poems are to be studied primarily as lit- 
erature, the teacher should be keenly conscious of the 
possibilities for language training connected with the 
work. 

The study of literature more than any other subject de- 
mands leisurely work, time for thought to ripen and to find 
fitting expression. The true literature class is a conversa- 
tion class, — a class in which each pupil is led to interpret 
the author, and to express his own thoughts without self- 
consciousness. It is of necessity a class in the art of ex- 
pression. 

Studying and memorizing the poems must enlarge the 
reading vocabularies of the pupils; The teacher should see 
that the work is made "to enrich their writing and their 
speaking vocabularies as well. Children are too often satis- 
fied with a slender list of words representing very general 
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ideas. One word is made to serve for a variety of special 
uses, the hearer being trusted to interpret it according to 
the circumstances under which it is used. In the talk about 
the poem the teacher should use the new and more definite 
words of the poet, thus leading his pupils to do the same. 
Professor George Herbert Palmer says, ^* Let any one who 
wants to see himself grow, resolve to adopt two new words 
each week. It will not be long before the endless and en- 
chanting variety of the world will begin to reflect itself in 
his speech and in his mind as well." Does not this suggest 
an ideal which every language teacher should have for his 
pupils, and which he should strive to impart to them before 
their school lives end ? 

A few special word exercises may be suggested : 

1. Make a list of descriptive words in the poem. What 
does each describe ? Use it to describe sometliing else. 

2. Make a list of words that you never use. What word 
should you have used in the place of each if you had tried 
to express its meaning ? Which word is better, yours or the 
author's? Why? 

3. Give as many synonyms as you can for the following 
words (these to be selected by the teacher from the po^m). 
Did the author make a good choice in each case ? 

Relation of Study to Composition Exercises. 

Compositions should not often be based directly upon 
the poems. Pupils must be able to tell or write the story 
presented by a narrative poem, but no paraphrasing of de- 
scriptive passages should be called for. The conversations 
of the class hour will, however, often suggest subjects for 
compositions ; and the general character of a poem studied 
in a given month has often determined the character of 
a composition suggested for the month. For example, a 
descriptive poem is often accompanied by a descriptive 
composition ; and a narrative poem by a narrative compo- 
sition* 
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Method of Presentation. 

With younger children every poem should be studied first 
in class. After a few words of introduction fitted to arouse 
the interest of the children or to remove any bar between 
them and the poet, the teacher should read the poem as well 
as she can, not stopping for comment unless it seem neces- 
sary to do so in order to hold the interest of the children. 
After this first reading, the poem should be read again part 
by part. This is the time for question, explanation, and 
discussion. If time permit, the teacher should now read 
the poem a third time, that the final impression may be left 
by the author's own words. The whole or a part of the 
poem should now be memorized. Children will in this way 
learn with delight poems which they could not read by them- 
selves with understanding or pleasure. Miss Dexheimer 
has used with children in the first grade many of the poems 
named in the third and the fourth year work. 

With older pupils the amount of help given by the teacher 
should depend upon the character of the special poem to be 
studied. In the seventh month of the sixth year A Legend 
of the Northland and The Voice of Spring are the poems 
named. The former is a simple narrative poem, involving 
no difficulties in meaning or phraseology. It may be studied 
from the book with no help from the teacher but a simple 
statement of the character of the preparation to be made. 
When class time comes, the pupils may be expected to tell the 
story clearly and to explain allusions. They may be trusted 
to see the moral with no help from the teacher. The last 
stanzas may well be ignored, as the incidental moral les- 
son is more effective with young people than the sermon. 
No poem should be memorized until it has been read in 
class. ^ 

The Voice of Spring is a descriptive poem, dependent 
for its charm upon the music of the rhythm and its appro- 
priateness to the joyous progress described by the poem, and 
upon the pictures presented, many of which are unfamiliar 
-> Illinois children. The teacher's success here depends 
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upon his own appreciation and enjoyment of the poem and 
his power to arouse these feelings in his papils. This poem 
must he studied in class hefore the pupils are asked even to 
read it. 

Four Poets most Lcurgely Represented. 

More than half of the poems named in the course were 
written by four men, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Bryant. There were two leading reasons for including so 
many poems by these authors. In the first place, it was 
thought that they would be more generally accessible than 
others, as school and home libraries would be likely to in- 
clude the works of these four writers. In the second place, 
it was thought that every American child should come to 
have, as a part of his rightful heritage, a sense of kinship 
with those poets who have done so much to gain European 
recognition for American literature and to develop a spirit 
of nationality at home. 

Special Study of Authors. 

Younger children should enjoy literature for its own sake, 
with little interest in the personality of the writer. The 
names of authors may be given them, but only gradually 
should pleasure in the work of an author arouse interest in 
the writer himself. But in the seventh and eighth years of 
the course, opportunities are suggested for giving special 
attention to the life and writings of each of the four poets 
whose names have become most familiar to the pupils. 

At the close of the sixth month of the year in which, by 
the system of alternation common in Illinois, classes may be 
expected to be doing third, fifth, and seventh year work, ah 
afternoon may be given to Longfellow exercises with very 
little special preparation. All classes have been studying 
poems written by him ; these may be recited. The last com- 
positions of all classes are suitable for such an occasion and 
some of them should be read. An older pupil may be called 
upon to tell of the author's life. 
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For the morning exercises of the eighth month of the 
same year, the eight poems of Lowell that have been learned 
daring the year may be recited by different pupils, and 
others may be asked to tell the school about the author's life 
and character. 

An examination of the course will suggest that the fifth 
month of the alternate year is a suitable time for a special 
study of Whittier, and that a joint Bryant and bird cele- 
bration may come during the eighth month of this year. 

Biographical sketches are included in this volume as 
helps in the study of the four authors named. Other mate- 
rial, such as pictures and magazine clippings, should be 
collected gradually, and each school library should contain 
one complete copy of each author's poems. 

Chestine Gowi>y. 
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POEMS FOR THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE 



THIRD YEAR 

ROBERT OF LINCOLN 

WlLUAM CULUSN BbTAKT 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 

Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, B 

Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 10 

Wearing a bright black wedding-coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 15 

Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Bobert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 2( 
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*\ Passing at hom^ a paiient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 25 

Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 30 

Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can t 36 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight I 
There as the mother sits all day, 

Bobert is singing with all his might : 40 

Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 

Chee, chee, chee. 46 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell. 

Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Bobert of Lincohi bestirs him well, 
Grathering seeds for the hungry brood* 

Bob-o'-link^ bob-o'-link, 60 

Spink, spank, spink ; 
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This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me, 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Bobert of Lincoln at length is made 65 

Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 6G 

Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; tt6 

Bobert of Lincoln 's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 70 
Bobert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 



NIGHTFALL IN DORDRECHT 

EUOENB FlBIJ> 

The mill goes toiling slowly around 
With steady and solemn creak. 

And my little one hears in the kindly soimd 
The voice of the old. mill speak. 
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While round and round those big white wings 5 

Ghrimly and ghostlike creep, 
My little one hears that the old mill sings 

" Sleep, little tulip, sleep ! " 

The sails are reefed and the nets are drawn^ 

And, over his pot of beer, 10 

The fisher, against the morrow's dawn, 

Lustily maketh cheer. 
He mocks at the winds that caper along 

From the far-off clamorous deep, *-r 
But we — we love thdr lullaby song 15 

Of « Sleep, Httle tuKp, sleep I " 

Old dog Fritz in slumber sound 

Groans of the stony mart : 
To-morrow how proudly he '11 trot you roimd. 

Hitched to our new milk-cart I 20 

And you shall help me blanket the kine 

And fold the gentle sheep. 
And set the herring a-soak in brine, — 

But now, little tulip, sleep I 

A Dream-One comes to button the eyes 25 

That wearily droop and blink. 
While the old mill buffets the frowning skies 

And scolds at the stars that wink ; 
Over your face the misty, wings 

Of that beautiful Dream-One sweep, 30 

And rocking your cradle she softly sings, 

«' Sleep, little tulip, sleep I " 
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THE CORN-SONG 
John Gbbbiii.eaf Whtttibb 

Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard I 

High heap the golden com I 
No richer gift has Autamn poured 

From out her lavish horn I 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 6 

The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 

The cluster from the vine ; 

We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow, 10 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 

Our harvedt-fields with snow. 

Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 

Our ploughs their furrows made. 
While on the hills the sun and showers 15 

Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 2(i 

All through the long, bright days oi Jnne 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer's noon 

Its soft and yellow hair. 
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And now, with Autumn's moonlit eves, 25 

Its harvest-time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves, 

And bear the treasure home. 

There, when the snows about us drift, 

And winter winds are cold, 30 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk 

Around their costly board ; 
Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 35 

By homespun beauty poured I 

Where'er the wide old kitchen hearth 

Sends up its smoky curls, 
Who will not thank the kindly earth, 

And bless our farmer girls I 40 

Then shame on all the proud and vain, 

Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessing of our hardy grain. 

Our wealth of golden corn ! 

Let earth withhold her goodly root, 45 

Let mildew blight the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit, 

The wheat-field to the fly : 

But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod ; 50 

Still let us, for His golden com. 

Send up our thanks to GtoA I 
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SELECTION FROM THE KITTEN AND 
FALLING LEAVES 

William Wobdswobth 

That way look, my Infant, lo 1 

What a pretty baby-show 1 

See the Batten on the wall, 

Sporting with the leaves that fall, 

Withered leaves — one — two — and three — 5 

From the lofty elder-tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 

Of this morning bright and fair. 

Eddying round and round they sink 

Softly, slowly : one might think, 10 

From the motions that are made. 

Every little leaf conveyed 

Sylph or Faery hither tending, -^ 

To this lower world descending. 

Each invisible and mute, ll» 

In his wavering parachute. 

— But the Kitten, how she starts. 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts I 

First at one, and then its fellow 

Just as light and just as yellow ; 20 

There are many now — now one — 

Now they stop and there are none. 

What intenseness of desire 

In her upward eye of fire I 

With a tiger-leap half-way 25 

Now she meets the coming prey. 

Lets it go as fast, and then 
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Has it in her power again : 

Now she works with three or four, 

Like an Indian conjurer ; 30 

Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by. 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 36 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd? 

Oyer happy to be proud, 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 40 



GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING 

LOBSD HOUOHTOK 

A FAIR little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right 
And said, " Dear work, good-night, good-night 1 '* 

Such a number of rooks came over her head, 5 

Crying " Caw ! Caw ! " on their way to bed. 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
" Little black things, good-night, good-night 1 " 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 

The sheep's " Bleat ! Bleat ! " came over the road ; 10 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

" Good little girl, good-night, good-night ! " 
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She did not say to the sun, ^^ Good-night ! " 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God's time to keep 15 

All over the world and never could sleep. 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head ; 

The violets curtsied, and went to bed ; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 20 

And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

" Good-morning, good-morning 1 our work is b^gfun." 

DOWN TO SLEEP 

Helen Hunt Jaoksok 

NoYEifBER woods are bare and still ; 

November days are clear and bright ; 

ilJaeh noon bums up the morning's chill ; 

The morning's snow is gone by night ; 

Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, fi 

As through the woods I reverent creep, 

Watching all things lie " down to sleep/' 

I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch, 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; 10 

I never knew before how much 

Of hui^an sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 

TV'heii all wild things lie " down to sleep.** 
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EacH day I find new ooverlids 15 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight ; 

Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 

I hear their chorus of ^^ good-night ; " 

And half I smile, and half I weep, 20 

Listening while they lie ^^ down to sleep.** 

November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are bright and good ; 
Life's noon bums up life's morning chill ; 
Life's night rests feet which long have stood ; 25 
Some warm, soft bed, in field or wood, 
The mother will not fail to keep, 
Where we can lay us " down to sleep." 



WINTER 

Alfbkd, Lord Tenktbom 

The frost is here. 

And fuel is dear. 

And woods are sear. 

And fires bum clear. 

And frost is here 

And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

Bite, frost, bite ! 

You roll up away from the light 

The blue woodlouse and the plump dormouse. 
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And the bees are stiU'd, and the flies are kill'd, 10 
And you bite far into the heart of the house, 
But not into mine. 

Bite, frost, bite ! 

The woods are all the searer. 

The fuel is all the dearer, 15 

The fires are all the clearer. 

My spring is all the nearer. 

You have bitten into the heart of the eartfat 

But not into mine. 



A THANKSGIVING SONG 

Sklbotxd 

Fob flowers that bloom about our feet, 

For tender grass so fresh, so sweet. 

For song of bird and hum of bee. 

For all things fair we hear or see. 

Our Father, we thank Thee. ft 

For blue of stream and blue of sky. 

For pleasant shade of branches high, 

For fragrant air and cooling breeze. 

For beauty of the blooming trees, 

Our Father, we thank Thee. 10 

For mother love and father care, 
For brothers strong and sisters &ir. 
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For love at school and home each day, 

For guidance lest we go astray. 

Our Father, we thank Thee. 15 

For Thy dear everlasting arms 

That bear us o'er all iUs and harms, 

For blessed words of long ago, 

That help us now Thy will to know, 

Our Father, we thank Thee. 20 



Why do bells for Christmas ring? 

Ltdia a. Coonley Wabd 

Why do bells for Christmas ring ? 
Why do little children sing? 

Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar. 
Gently moved imtil its light 5 

Made a manger cradle bright. 
There a darling baby lay, 
PiUowed soft upon the hay; 
And its mother sang and smiled, 
«This is Christ, the holy Child." 10 

Therefore, beUs for Christmas ring. 
Therefore, little children sing. 
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YIQCOLA. 

Gblia Thaztbb 

Poor, sweet Piccola ! Did you hear 
What Iiappened to Piccola, children dear ? 
*T is seldom Fortune such favor grants 
As fell to this little maid of Fiunce. 

'T was Christmas-time, and her parents poor 5 
Could hardly drive the wolf from the door, 
Striving with poverty's patient pain 
Only to live till summer again. 

No gifts for Piccola ! Sad were they 

When dawned the morning of Christmas-day ; 10 

Their little darling no joy might stir, 

St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her I 

But Piccola never doubted at all 

That something beautiful must befall 

Every child upon ChristmasUlay, 16 

And so she slept till the dawn was gray. 

And full of faith, when at last she woke, 

She stole to her shoe as the morning broke ; 

Such sounds of gladness filled all the air, 

'T was plain St. Nicholas had been there I 20 

In rushed Piccola sweet, half -wild : 
Never was seen such a joyful child. 
^ See what the good saint brought ! " she cried, 
And mother and father must peep inside. 
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Now such a story who ever heaxd? 26 

There was a little shivering bird ! 

A sparrow, that in at the window flew, 

Had crept into Piccola's tiny shoel 

>How good poor Piocola must have been 1 ** 
She cried, as happy as any queen, 30 

While the starving sparrow she fed and warmed, 
And danced with rapture, she was so charmed. 

Children, this story I tell to you. 

Of Piccola sweet and her bird, is true. 

In the f ar^)ff land of France, they say, 36 

Still do they live to this very day. 



OUR FLAG 

Mabgabbt Sangstsb 

Flag of the fearless-hearted. 

Flag of the broken chain, 
Flag in a day-dawn started, 

Never to pale or wane. 
Dearly we prize its colors, 5 

With the heaven light breaking through, 
The clustered stars and the steadfast bars, 

The red, the white, and the blue. 



Flag of the sturdy fathers, 

Flag of the royal sons, 10 

Beneath its folds it gathers 

Earth's best and noblest ones. 
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Boldly we wave its colors, 

Our veins are thrilled anew 
By the steadfast bars, the clustered stars, 15 

The red, the white, and the blue. 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOWWORM 

WUiUAM COWPKB 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 5 

The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glowworm by his spark ; 10 

So stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 15 

" As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 't was the selfsame Power Divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 20 

That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 
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The songster heard his short oration, 

And warbling out his approbation, 

Keleased him, as my story tells, 25 

And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other ; 30 

But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life's poor transient night is spent. 
Respecting in each other's case 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name 3b 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
Peace both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps and him that flies. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 
Hbn«t Wadswobth Longfbllow 

Between the dark and the daylight. 
When the night is beginning to lower. 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations. 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 
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From my study I see in the lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 10 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes, 

They are plotting and planning together 15 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall I 
By three doors left unguarded. 

They enter my castle wall 1 20 

They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surroimd me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 25 

Their arms about me entwine. 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse-Tower on the Ehine ! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 

Because you have scaled the wall, 30 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

27-28. Near Bingen on the Rhine is a little square Mouses 
Tower, so called from an old word meaning toll, since it was 
nsed as a toll-house ; but there is an old tradition that a certain 
Bishop Hatto, who had been cruel to the people, was attacked 
in the tower by a great army of rats and mice. See Southey's 
famous poem, Bishop Haito. 
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I bave you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 85 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away ! 40 



SELECTION FROM HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD 

HxNBY Wadswobth Longfellow 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nohomis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 5 

Eose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 

Eose the firs with cones upon them ; 

Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water. 

Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 10 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 

Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Booked him in his linden cradle, 

29. Banditti, an Italian word tor bands of roblierd. 
81. An old moustache, a translation of the French phraa* 
tkux moustache^ whieb if used of a yetenn soldier. 
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Bedded soft in moss and roahes, 

Safety bound with reindeer sinews ; 15 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
^ Hush ! the Naked Bear will hear thee ! " 

Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
•* Ewa-yea ! my little owlet 1 

Who is this that lights the wigwam ? 20 

With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 

Ewaryea! my little owlet ! " 

Many things Nokomis taught him 

Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 

Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 25 

Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 

Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits. 

Warriors with their plumes and war-dubs, 

Flaring far away to northward 

In the frosty nights of winter ; 30 

Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 

Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 

Bunning straight across the heavens. 

Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At the door, on summer evenings, 35 

Sat the little Hiawatha ; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 

Heard the lapping of the water. 

Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
•* Minnie-wawa ! " said the pine-trees, 4( 

^ Mudway-aushka ! " said the water ; 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 

Flitting through the dusk of evening, 

With the twinkle of its candle 

Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 45 
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And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 

** Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect. 
Little, dancing, wliite-fire creature, 50 

Light me with your little candle. 
Ere upon my bed I lay me. 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids 1 ** 
Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 55 

Saw the flecks and shadows on it. 
Whispered, " What is that, Nokomis ? '' 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

** Once a warrior, very angry. 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 60 

Up into the sky at midnight ; 
Right against the moon he threw her ; 
*Tis*her body that you see there," 
Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 65 

Whispered, " What is that, Nokomis? '' 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

** 'T is the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 70 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us." 
When he heard the owls at midnight. 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

** What is that? " he cried, in terror ; 75 

«* What is that," he said, "Nokomis?'* 
And the good Nokomis answered ;; 
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*♦ That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other,'* 80 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How they built their nests in summer. 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 86 

Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's Chickens." 
Of all beasts he learned the language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the beavers built their lodges, 90 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid. 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them '' Hiawatha's Brothers.? 95 



THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE 
WnjuAM GuLLKN Bbtant 

Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hoUow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, i 

And press it o*er them tenderly. 
As, round the sleeping infant's feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 

So plant we the apple-tree. 
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What plant we in this apple-tree? 10 

Bnds, which the breath of sinmner days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs where the thmsh, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 15 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 20 

To load the May-wind's restless wings, 
When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee. 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 26 

For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 

We plant with the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shaQ swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 30 

And drop, when gentle airs come by. 
That fan the blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 35 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 

And when, above this apple-tree. 
The winter stars are quivering bright. 
And winds go howling through the night, 
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GKrls, whose young eyes o'erflow with mirth, 4i 
Shall peel its &ait by eottage-hearth. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra's vine 
And golden orange of the line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 45 

The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar. 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 60 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 

Each year shall give this apple-tree 55 

A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower. 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 

The years shall come and pass, but we 60 

Shall hear no longer, where we b'e. 
The sunmier's songs, the autumn's sigh, 

In the boughs of the apple-tree. 

And time shall waste this apple-tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 65 

Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
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What sliall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 70 

Of those who Kve when length of years 

Is wasting this Kttle apple-tree ? 



" Who planted this old apple-tree? ** 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say ; 75 

And, gazing on its mossy stem. 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

" A poet of the land was he. 
Bom in the rude but good old times ; 
'T is said he made some quaint old rhymes 80 

On planting the apple-tree." 



SELECTION FROM HIAWATHA'S SAILING 

Hbnby Wadswobth Longfellow 

" Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree I 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree I 

73. In a letter to Dp. Orville Dewey, written from New York 
in November, 1846, Bryant writes : " I have been, and am, at 
my place on Long Island, planting and transplanting trees, in 
the mist, sixty or seventy ; some for shade, most for fruit. 
Hereafter, men, whose existence is at present merely possible, 
will gather pears from the trees which I have set in the ground, 
and wonder what old covey, — for in those days the slang terms 
of the present time, by the ordinary process of change in lan- 
guages, will have become classical, — what old covey of past 
ages planted them ? ** The poem was written in 1849, but not 
published until 1864. 
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Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the vaUey I 

I a light canoe will build me, 5 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 

That shall float upon the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily 1 

Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree ! 10 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper. 
For the Summer-time is coming. 
And the sun is warm in heaven. 
And you need no white-skin wrapper I " 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 15 

In the solitary forest. 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gayly, 
Li the Moon of Leaves were singing. 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 20 

Started up and said, " Behold me ! 
Gheezis, the great Sun, behold me ! " 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning. 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 26 

«* Take my cloak, O Hiawatha! " 

"With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches. 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 30 

Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it. 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 
17. A river of Chippewa County, northeastern Miohigaa 
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" Give me of your boughs, O Cedar I 3b 

Of your strcmg and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more stiong and firm beneath me ! " 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 40 

Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
** Take my boughs, O Hiawatha ! " 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 45 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them. 
Like two bended bows together. 

" Give me of your roots, O Tamarackl 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree I 
My canoe to bind together, 50 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me I ^ 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 56 

Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow,' 
«• Take them all, O Hiawatha 1 '' 

Fiom the earth he tore the fibres. 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 60 

Closely sewed the bark together. 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

" Give me of your balm, Fir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to close the seams together 65 

That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me I '' 
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And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 70 

Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
•* Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! " 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 75 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

** Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog I 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog I 
I will make a necklace of them. 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 80 

And two stars to deck her bosom I ^ 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him. 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows. 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 86 

Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
•* Take my quills, O Hiawatha I " 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows. 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 90 

With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrought them. 
Bound its waist a shining girdle. 
Bound its bows a gleaming necklace. 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 05 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 100 
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All the lightness of the birch-tree, 

All the toughness of the cedar, 

All the larch's supple sinews ; 

And it floated on the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn^ 108 

Like a yellow water-lify. 



WISHING 

WiLLIAlf AlUNOHAM 

BlNG-TlNQ I I wish I were a primrose, 

A bright yeJlow primrose, blowing in the spring ! 

The stooping boughs above me, 

The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 5 

And the elm tree for our king ! 

Nay — stay ! I wish I were an elm tree, 
A great, lofty elm tree, with green leaves gay ! 
The winds would set them dancing. 
The sun and moonshine glance in, 10 

The birds would house among the boughs. 
And sweetly sing. 

106. ''The bark canoe of the Chippewajs is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and light model of all the water crafts that 
ever were invented. They are general! j made complete with the 
rind of one birch-tree, and so ingeniously shaped and sewed 
together with roots of the tamarack, which they call wattap, 
that they are water-tight and ride upon the water, as light as a 
eoxk."— Catlin, p. 605. 
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Oh — no ! I wish I were a robin, 

A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go ; 

Through forest, field, or garden, 15 

And ask no leave or pardon. 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 

To ruffle up our wing ! 

Well — tell ! Where should I fly to. 

Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 20 

Before a day was over. 

Home comes the rover. 
For mother's kiss — sweeter this 

Than any other thing. 



THE BROOK 
AiJUED, Lord Tenvtsoit 

I GOME from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, f 

Or slip between the ridges. 
By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river ; 10 

For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 
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I chatter over fi^ony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays; 15 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my bank I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 20 ^ 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 25 

With here a blossom sailing. 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me as I travel, 90 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come, and men may go, 35 

But I go on forever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 
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I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam danoe 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmnr under moon and stars 45 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 50 

For men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 



SPRING 
Cjelka Thaxtbb 

The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls ; 
The willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls. 

The little birds fly over I 

And oh, how sweet they sing I 

To tell the happy children 

That once again 't is spring. 

The gay green grass comes creeping 

So soft beneath their feet ; 10 

The frogs begin to ripple 

A music clear and sweet. 
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And buttercups are coming, 

And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows It 

The dandelions shine. 

And just as many daisies 

As iheir soft hands can hold 

The little ones may gather, 

All fair in white and gold. 20 

Here blows the warm red clover. 
There peeps the violet blue ; 

O happy little children I 

God made them all for you. 



A BOY'S SONG 

Jaiobs Hooo 

Whebe the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river, and o'er the lea, 
That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 5 

Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee. 
That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest. 

Where the hay lies thick and greenest ; 10 
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There to trace the homeward bee, 
That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 

Where the shadow falls the deepest, 

Where the clustering nuts fall free, 15 

That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 

Little sweet maidens from the play. 

Or love to banter and fight so well. 

That 's the thing I never could teU. 20 

But this I know, I love to play. 
Through the meadow, among the hay ; 
Up the water and o'er the lea. 
That 's the way for Billy and me. 
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SEPTEMBER 
HsLXK HuKT Jackson 

The golden-rod is yellow ; 

The com is taming brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 

The gentian's bluest fringes 6 

Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has i^un. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest, 

In every meadow nook ; 10 

And asters by the brook-side 

Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 

The grapes' sweet odors rise ; 
At noon the roads aU flutter 15 

With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 
With smnmer's best of weather, 

And autumn's best of cheer. 20 

But none of all this beauty 
Which floods the earth and J^y 
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Is unto me the secret 

Which makes September fair 

Tis a thing which I remember; 25 

To name it thrills me yet ; 
One day of one Septembw 

I never can forget. 



BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST 
Jambs T. Fibuds 

We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep — 

It was midnight on the waters. 
And a storm was on the deep. 

' T is a fearful thing in winter 5 

To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 

Thunder, " Cut away the mast 1 " 

So we shuddered there in silence, — 

For the stoutest held his breath, 10 

While the hungry sea was roaring. 
And the breakers talked with Death. 

As thus we sat in darkness. 

Each one busy with his prayers, — 
** We are lost I " the captain shouted, 15 

As he staggered down the stairs. 
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But his little daughter whispered. 
As she took his icy hand, 
** Is not God upon the ocean, 

Just the same as on the land ? " 20 

Then we kissed the little maiden. 

And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 

When the moon was shining clear. 



OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 
Hbubk Hum? Jaoksok 

O SUNS and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October's bright blue weather. 

When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, ^ 

Belated, thriftless, vagrant, 
And Golden-Sod is dying fast. 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 

When Gentians roll their fringes tight 

To save them for the morning, 10 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 

When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining. 
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And redder still on old stone waDs 15 

Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 

Late aftermaths are growing ; 20 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 

In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting ; 

When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 25 

By twos and twos together. 
And count like misers hour by hour, 

October's bright blue weather. 

suns and skies and flowers of June, 

Count all your boasts together, 30 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 



THE PUMPKIN 

JoHK GbbbkiiBAf Whittieb 

O, QBEENLY and fair in the lands of the sun. 
The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 
And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold. 
With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms all gold. 
Like that which o'er Nineveh's prophet once grew, 5 
While he waited to know that his warning was true. 
And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in vain 
For the rush of the whirlwind and red fire-rain. 
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On the banks of the Xenil the dark Spanidb maiden 
Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine laden ; 10 
And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 
Through orange-leaves shining the broad spheres of 
gold; 

Yet with, dearer delight from his home in the North, 
On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 
Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit shines, 16 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 

Ah I on Thanks^ving day, when from East and from 

West, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and 

guest, 
When the gray-haired New-Englander sees round his 

board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 20 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once 

more. 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 

before. 
What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye ? 
What calls back the past, like the rich Pumpkin 

pie? 

O, — fruit loved of boyhood ! — the old days recalling, 26 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 

falling! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 
Glaring out through the dark with a candle within I 
When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all 

in tune. 
Our chair a broad pumpkin, — our lantern the moon, 30 
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Telling tales of the fairy wlio travelled like steam, 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team I 

Then thanks for thy present I — none sweeter or better 
E'er smoked from an oven or circled a platter I 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more fine, 36 
Brighter eyes never watched o'er its baking, than 

thine ! 
And the prayer, which my mouth is too full to ex- 
press. 
Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be less, 
That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below. 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine 
grow, 40 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Grolden-tinted and fair as thy own Pumpkin pie I 



ROBIN REDBREAST 

WnxiAM Alukoham 

Good-bye, good-bye to summer! 

For smnmer 's nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly. 

Cool breezes in the sun ; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 

Our swallows flown away, — 
But Robin 's here, in coat of brown, 

And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
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Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 10 

Robin sings so sweetly 

In the falling of the year. 



Bright yellow, red, and orange, 

The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian princes, 15 

But soon they ' 11 turn to ghosts ; 
The scanty pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough ; 
It 's autumn, autumn, autumn late, 

'T will soon be winter now. 20 

Bobin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
And what will this poor Robin do ? ♦ 

For pinching days are near. 



The iire-side for the cricket, 25 

The wheat-stack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 

And moan all round the house. 
The frosty ways like iron. 

The branches plumed with snow, — 30 
Alas ! in winter dead and dark. 

Where can poor Robin go ? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 35 

His little heart to cheer. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Henbt Wadswobth Lokofbllow 

The snggettioD of the poem came from the smithy which the poet 
passed daily, and which stood beneath a horse-chestnnt tree not far 
from his house in Cambridgfe. The tree, against the protests of Mr. 
Longfellow and others, was removed in 1876, on the ground that it 
imperilled drivers of heavy loads who passed under it. 

Undeb a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 5 

Are strong as iron bands. 



His bair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate'er he can, 10 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 



Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
.You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 16 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 
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And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 20 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor* 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 25 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 80 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes S6 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 40 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 



28. After this poem had been printed for some time, Mr. Long- 
fellow was disposed to change the word ** catch ** to '< wateh," but 
the original form had grown so familiar that he decided to 
leaye it. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lessoa thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 45 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 



THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 
(THE FABLE) 

Ralph Waldo SifBBgOK 

The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter " Little prig; " 
Bun replied, 
** You are doubtless very big, 6 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere : 

And I think it no disgrace 10 

To occupy my place. 
If I 'm not so large as you. 
You are not so. small as I, 
And not half so spry ; 

I 'U not deny you make 16 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back. 
Neither can you crack a nut." 
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THE SPARROWS 
Cbua Thaztbb 

In the far-off land of Norway, 

Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing-birds and flowers 
The little children wait ; 



When at last the summer ripens 

And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 
The toiling people win ; 



Through all the land the children 

In the golden fields remain 10 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 

A genel^ous sheaf of grain ; 



All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 

They glean to the very least, 
To save till the cold December, 16 

For the sparrows' Christmas feast. 



And then through the frost-locked countiy 
There happens a wonderful thing : 

The sparrows flock north, south, east, yrestf 

For the children's offeri?ig. ?0 
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Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 

The twittering crowds arrive, 
And the bitter, wintry ah* at once 

With their chirping is all alive. 

They perch upon roof and gable, 25 

On porch and fence and tree. 
They flutter about the windows 

And peer in curiously. 

And meet the eyes of the children. 

Who eagerly look out 30 

With cheeks that bloom like roses red. 

And greet them with welcoming shout. 

On the joyous Christmas morning, 

In front of every door 
A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 35 

Is set the birds before. 

And which are the happiest, truly 

It would be hard to tell ; 
The sparrows who share in the Christmas cheer. 

Or the children who love them well 1 40 

How sweet that they should remember. 

With faith so full and sure. 
That the children's bounty awaited them 

The whole wide country o'er ! 

When this pretty story was told me 45 

By one who had helped to rear 
The rustling grain for the merry birds 

In Norway, many a year, 
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I thought that our little children 

Would like to know it too, 50 

It seems to me so beautiful, 
So blessed a thing to do, 

To make God's innocent creatures see 

In every child a friend. 
And on our faithful kindness 55 

So fearlessly depend. 



WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS 
BY NIGHT 

Nahdm Tatb 

While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down. 
And glory shone around. 
" Fear not," said he, for mighty dread 5 

Had seized their troubled mind ; 
" Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

" To you, in David's town, this day, 

Is bom of David's line 10 

A Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, 

And this shall be his sign : 
The heavenly babe you there shall find 

To human view displayed. 
All meanly wrapped in swaddliDg bands, 15 

And in a manger laid." 
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Thus spake the seraph ; and forthwith 

Appeared a shinmg throng 
Of angels, praising God, who thus 

Addressed their joyful song : 20 

' All glory be to God on high, 

And to the earth be peace ; 
Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 

Begin and never cease." 



PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 

Hbnbt Wadbwobth LoNOPICLIjOW 

Mr. Longfellow imagined a party of friends met at a country inn, 
and telling tales before the fire. The first of these Tales of a Way- 
side Inn was by the landlord, and is this story of Paul Revere. Revere 
was an American patriot, a silversmith and engraver by trade, whose 
tea-pots and cream jugs and tankards may be foond in old Boston 
families. He was a spirited man, and in the secrets of the Boston 
patriots. 

Listen, my children, and you shall bear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 6 

He said to his friend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 

9. There has been some discussion as to the church tower from 
which the lanterns were hung, some claiming that the church was 
the old North Meeting-house in North Square, pulled down 
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One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 10 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and &.rm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said, ^^ Good night ! " and with muffled oar 15 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay. 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 20 

Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile his friend, through alley and street. 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 26 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door. 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet. 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers. 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 30 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

afterward for fuel, during the siege of Boston; but the evidence 
points more clearly to Christ Church, still standing, and often 
spoken of as the North Church. The poet has departed some- 
what from the actual historic facts, since Revere did not watch 
for the lights, nor did he reach Concord. In 1894, when April 
19 was made a holiday in Massachusetts, under the name of 
Patriots' Day, there was an attempt at acting out the famous 
story of the ride. 
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To the belfry-chamber overhead. 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 35 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall. 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 40 

And the moonlight flowing over alL 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead. 

In their night encampment on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread, 46 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, " All is well ! " 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 50 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 55 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse's side, 60 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 

Then, impetuous, stamped the earth. 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
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But mostly he watched with eager search 

The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 6'' 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry's height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light 1 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 70 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry bums 1 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 75 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 

That was all I And yet, through the gloom and the 

light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 
And the spark Struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 80 

He has left the village and mounted the steep. 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders that skirt its edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 86 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock. 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer's dog, 90 

And felt the damp of the river fog. 

That rises after the sun goes down. 
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It was one by the Tillage dock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 95 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed. 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 100 

It was two by the village dock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 105- 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 

Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket-balL 110 

You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard waU, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 115 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 
And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — . 121 
A cry of defiance and not of fear. 
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A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo f orevermore I 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 125 

Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere, 130 



SELECTIONS FROM SNOW-BOUND 

John Gbbbnlbaf Whtttibb 

THE 8TOBBi 

Unwabmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 5 

Crossed and recrossed the wingfed snow: 

And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 10 

So all night long the storm roared on : 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature's geometric signs. 

In starry flake and pellicle 16 

AU day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
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We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 20 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow 1 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 25 

Kose up where sty or corn-crib stood. 

Or garden-wall or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 80 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof. 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 85 



THE KITCHEN 80ENB 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 

35. The Leaning Tower of Pisa, in Italy, which inclines from 
the perpendicular a little more than six feet in eighty, is a cam- 
panile, or hell-tower, huilt of white marhle, very heautifnl, bat 
so famous for its singular deflection from perpendicularity as 
to be known almost wholly as a curiosity. Opinions differ as to 
the leaning being the result of accident or design, but the better 
judgment makes it an effect of the character of the soil on which 
the town is built. The Cathedral to which it belongs has suffered 
•o much from a similar cause that there is not a vertical line in it 
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We piled with care our nightly stack S 

Of wood against the chimney-back, — 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty f orestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 10 

The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-fumished room 16 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became. 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 

Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 20 

The crane and pendent tranunels showed. 

The Turk's heads on the andirons glowed ; 

While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme : " Under the tree^ 25 

Whenjire outdoors hums merrily^ 

There the witches are making tea^ 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 30 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen. 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness of their back. 35 

For such a world and such a night 
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Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where'er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

Shut in from all the world without, 40 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door. 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 45 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed ; 

The house-dog on his paws outspread 50 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 

Between the andirons' straddling feet, 55 

The mug of cider simmered slow. 

The apples sputtered in a row. 

And, close at hand, the basket stood. 

With nuts from brown October's wood. 

THE EMPEROR'S BIRD'S-NEST 

Hknbt Wadbwobth Longfellow. 

Once the Emperor Charles of Spain, 
With his swarthy, grave commanders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mud and rain. 

Some old frontier town of Flanders. 5 
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Up and down the dreary camp, 
In great boots of Spanish leather, 

Striding with a measured tramp, 

These Hidalgos, dull and damp, 

Cursed the Frenchmen, cursed the weatiier. 10 

Thus as to and fro they went, 
Over upland and through hollow, 

Giving their impatience vent. 

Perched upon the Emperor's tent, 

I^ her nest, they spied a swallow. 16 

Yes, it was a swallow's nest. 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or dragoon's crest. 
Found on hedge-rows east and west, 

After skirmish of the forces. 20 



Then an old Hidalgo said. 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 
*' Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor's tent a shed. 

And the Emperor but a Macho I ** 25 

Hearing his imperial name 

G)upled with those words of malice, 

Half in anger, half in shame, 

Forth the great campaigner came 

Slowly from his canvas palace. 30 

25. Macho. Pronounced Macfao. It signifies in Spanish a 
mule. 
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** Let no hand the bird molest," 

Said he solemnly, " nor hurt her I ^ 
Adding then, by way of jest, 

** Golondrina is my guest, 

'T is the wife of some deserter I '' 35 

Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 

Through the camp was spread the rumor, 

And the soldiers, as they quaffed 

Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 

At the Emperor's pleasant humor. 40 

So unharmed and unafraid 

Sat the swallow still and brooded, 
Till the cimstant cannonade 
Through the walls a breach had made, 

And the siege was thus concluded. 45 

Then the army, elsewhere bent. 

Struck its tents as if disbanding. 
Only not the Emperor's tent. 
For he ordered, ere he went. 

Very curtly, " Leave it standing I " 50 

So it stood there all alone. 

Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 

Till the brood was fledged and flown 

Singing o'er those walls of stone 

Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 55 

34. Gtolondrina, tbe feminine foroa oi golondrino, a swallow, 
and also a jocose name for a deserter. 
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OUR HEROES 
Phoebe Cabt 

Hebe 's a hand to the boy who has courage 

To do what he knows to be right ; 
When he falls in the way of temptation 

He has a hard battle to fight. 
Who strives against self and his comrades 5 

Will find a most powerful foe : 
All honor to him if he conquers ; 

A cheer for the boy who says " No " I 

There 's many a battle fought daily 

The world knows nothing about ; 10 

There 's many a brave little soldier 

Whose strength puts a legion to rout* 
And he who fights sin single-handed 

Is more of a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle, 15 

And conquers by arms in the fray. 

Be steadfast, my boy, when you 're tempted, 

And do what you know to be right; 
Stand firm by the colors of manhood, 

And you will o'ercome in the fight. 20 

** The right ! " be your battle cry ever 

In waging the warfare of life ; 
And God, who knows who are the heroes, 

Will give you the strength for the strife. 
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SIR PATRICK SPEN8 

AN OLD BALLAD 

The king sits in Dunfermline tonn. 
Drinking the blude-red wine : 
•♦ Oh, whare will I get a skeely skipper 
Ta sail this new ship of mine ? " 

Oh, up and spake an eldem knight, 5 

Sat at the king*s right knee, 
** Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea." 

Our king has written a braid letter. 

And sealed it with his hand, 10 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 

•♦ To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o'er the faem ; 
The king's daughter of Noroway, 15 

'T is thou maun bring her hame." 

The first word that Sir Patrick read, 

Sae loud, loud laughed he ; 
The neist word that Sir Patrick read. 

The tear blinded his e'e. 20 

^ Oh wha is this has done this deed. 
And tauld the king o' me, 
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To send us out, at this time of the year, 
To sail upon the sea ? " 

** Be it wind, be it weet^ be it hail, be it sleet. 
Our ship must sail the f aem ; 26 

The Bang's daughter of Noroway, 
" 'T is we must fetch her hame." 

They hoysed their sails on Monenday mom, 
Wi' a' the speed they may ; 80 

And they hae landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wedensday. 

They hadna been a week, a week 

In Noroway but twae, 
When that the lords o' Noroway 35 

Began aloud to say : 

*• Ye Seottishmen spend a' our king's gowd. 

And a' our queenis fee." 
♦* Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud I 

Fu' loud I hear ye lie ! 40 

** For I hae brought as much white monie 
As gane my men and me. 
And I hae brought a haK-fou' o' gude red gowd 
Out o'er the sea wi ' me. 

**Make ready, make ready, my merry men a' ! 

Our gude ship sails the mom." 46 

^ Now ever alake, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm I 
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^ I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi' tlie auld moon in her arm ; 60 

And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we 'U come to harm." 

They hadna sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew 
loud, 55 

And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the top-masts lap. 

It was sic a deadly storm ; 
And the waves cam' o'er the broken ship 

Till a' her sides were torn. 60 

•* Oh, where will I get a gude sailor. 
To take my helm in hand. 
Till I get up to the tall top-mast, 
To see if I can spy land ? " 

^ Oh here am I, a sailor gude, 65 

To take the helm in hand. 
Till ye get up to the tall top-mast ; 
But I fear you 'U ne'er spy land.** 

He hadna gane a step, a step, 

A step but barely ane, 70 

When a bout flew out of our goodly ship, 

And the sale sea it came in. 

^ Ghte, fetch a web o' the silken claith. 
Another o' the twine, 
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And wap them into our ship's side, 75 

And letna the sea came in." 

Oh, laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To wet their cork heeled shoon I 

But lang ere a' the play was played 

They wat their hats aboon. 80 

And mouy was the feather-bed 

That floated on the faem, 
And mony was the gude lord's son 

That never mair came hame. 

The ladyes wrang their fingers white, 85 

The maidens tore their hair ; 
A' for the sake of their true loves. 

For them they'll see na mair. 

Oh, lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 
Wi' their fans into their hand, 90 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand. 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi' the goud kaims in their hair, 

A' waiting for their ain dear loves, 95 

For them they '11 see na mair. 

Oh, forty miles off Aberdour, 

'T is fifty fathoms deep. 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi' the Scots lords at his feet. 100 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH 
While resting on the bridge at the foot of Brother's Water. 

WHiLIAM WORDSWOBTH 

The Cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 5 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one I 10 

Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The ploughboy is whoopiog — anon — anon : 15 

There 's joy in the mountains ; 

There 's life in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone ! 20 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 

BOBXBT BbOWKIKO 



Hamelin Town 's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 5 

But when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago. 

To see the townsfolk sufiPer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

n 

Ratsi 10 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 15 

Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 20 

III 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking ; 
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" T is dear," cried they, " our Mayor's a noddy •, 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 26 

For dolts who can't or won't determine 
What 's best to rid us of our vermin I 
You hope, because yon 're old and obese. 
To find in the furry civic robe ease ? 
Bouse up, sirs I Give your brains a racking 30 

To find the remedy we 're lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we '11 send you packing t '^ 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 



rv 

An hour they sat in council ; 35 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 
" For a guilder I 'd my ermine gown sell, 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 
It 's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I 'm sure my poor head aches again, 40 

I 've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber-door but a gentle tap ? 
" Bless us," cried the Mayor, " what 's that ? " 46 

(With the Corporation as he sat. 
Looking little though wondrous fat ; 
Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 60 

For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 
" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 
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Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-arpat I " 

V 

" Come in I " the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 56 

And in did come the strangest figure ! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red. 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin,* 60 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in ; 

There was no guessing his kith and kin : 

And nobody could enough admire 65 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one : '^ It 's as my great-grandsire. 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom's tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone ! " 

VI 

He advanced to the council-table : 70 

And, " Please your honors," said he, " I *m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun. 

That creep or swim or fly or run. 

After me so as you never saw ! 75 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm. 

The mole and toad and newt and viper ; 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 

(And here they noticed round his neck 80 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 
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To match with his coat of the self-same cheque ; 

And at the scarf's end hung a pipe ; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 

As if impatient to be playing 85 

Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 90 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats : 

And as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? " 95 

^ One ? fifty thousand ! " — was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

VII 

Into the street the Piper stept. 

Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 100 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept. 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled ; 105 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered. 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 

89. The Great Cham or Khan of Tartary was a figure made 
familiar to Europe in the Pied Piper's day by Marco Polo, the 
Venetian traveller. 
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And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 110 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 115 

Families by tens and dozens. 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing. 
And step for step they followed dancing, 120 

Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished 1 
— Save one who, stout as Julius CsBsar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 125 

To Bat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, ^' At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 
Into a cider-press's gripe : 130 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards. 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards. 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks. 
And a breaking the hoops of butter casks : 
And it seemed as if a voice 135 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, * Oh rats, rejoice ! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery I 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! ' 140 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon. 
Already stayed, like a great sun shone 
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Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said, * Come, bore me I ' 

— I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 146 

VIII 

You should have heard the HameHn people 

Einging the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

-* Go," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles, 

Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 

Consult with carpenters and builders, 160 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats I " — when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, " First, if you please, my thousand guilders ! " 

IX 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 166 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt willi Bhenish. 160 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gypsy coat of red and yellow ! 

^^ Beside," quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 

^^ Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 165 

And what 's dead can't come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we 're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 

And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 170 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
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Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 
A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty! " 



The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 

*' No trifling ! I can't wait, beside ! 175 

I 've promised to visit by dinner time 

Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the Head-Cook's pottage, all he 's rich in, 

For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen, 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor : 180 

With him I proved no bargain-driver, 

With you, don't think I 'U bate a stiver 1 

And folks who put me in a passion 

May find me pipe after another fashion." 

XI 

« How ? " cried the Mayor, " d' ye think I brook 185 

Being worse treated than a Cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow ? Do your worst. 

Blow your pipe there till you burst ! " 190 

XII 

Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 195 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling ; 
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Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chatter- 
ing, 200 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scatter- 
ings 
Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls. 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 205 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

« xin 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step, or cry 210 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

— Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

Aind the wretched Council's bosoms beat, 216 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters ! 

However, he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 220 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

" He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He 's forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop ! " 225 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide. 
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As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed. 

And when all were in to the very last, 230 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say, all ? No ! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say, — 235 

" It 's dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

I can't forget that I 'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the Piper also promised me. 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 240 

Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And everything was strange and new ; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 245 

And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings. 

And horses were born with eagles' wings : 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 250 

The music stopped and I stood stiU, 

And found myself outside the hill. 

Left alone against my will. 

To go now limping as before. 

And never hear of that country more I " 255 

XIV 

Alas, alas ! for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 
A text which says that heaven's gate 
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Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel id ! 260 

The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content. 
If he 'd only return the way he went, 265 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 't was a lost endeavor, 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 270 

If, after the day of the month and year. 
These words did not as well appear, 
** And so long after what happened here 

On the Twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : " 275 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat. 
They called it the Pied Piper's Street — 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 280 

Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column. 
And on the great church-window painted 285 

The same, to make the world acquainted 

275. So Yersteg^D ; but another writer, seventy years later, 
Nathaniel Wanley, in hb The Wonders of the Little World, is 
equally exact in gfiving another date, June 26, 1284. Howell, 
writing hi 1647, says loosely, *'a matter of two hundred and 
fifty yeers since/' 
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How their children were stolen away, 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there 's a tribe 290 

Of alien people who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbors lay such stress. 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 

Out of some subterraneous prison 295 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don't understand. 

XV 

So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 300 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers I 
And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from 

mice. 
If we 've promised them aught, let us keep our 

promise ! 



THE SANDPIPER 

Gelia Thaztbb 



Across the lonely beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I, 305 

And fast I gather, bit by bit. 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
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The wild waves reach their hands for it, 5 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 

As up and down the beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud, black and swift, across the sky \ 10 

Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 

Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 

I see the dose-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, 15 

One little sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he skims along, 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song. 

Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 20 

He has no thought of any wrong. 

He scans me with a fearless eye ; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong. 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 2i 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will bum so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky ; 30 

For are we not God's children both. 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 
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THE BLUEBIRD 

Ebbn Eugekb Rexfobd 

Listen a moment, I pray you ; what was that sound 

that I heard ? 
Wind in the budding branches, the ripple of brooks, or 

a bird? 
Hear it again, above us ! and see a flutter of wings t 
The bluebird knows it is April, and soars toward the 

sun and sings. 
Never the song of the robin could make my heart so 

glad; 5 

When I hear the bluebird singing in spring, I forget 

to be sad. 

Hear it ! a ripple of music ! sunshine changed into song I 
It sets me thinking of summer when the days and 

their dreams are long. 
Winged lute that we call a bluebird, you blend in a 

silver strain 
The sound of the laughing water, the patter of spring's 

sweet rain. 10 

The voice of the winds, the sunshine, and fragrance of 

blossoming things, 
Ah I you are an April poem, that God has dowered 

with wings I 
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SONG — THE OWL 
AiiFBBD, LoBD Tennyson 

I 

When cats run home and light is come. 

And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whirring sail goes round ; 5 

Alone and warming his five wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits, 

n 

When merry milkmaids click the latch. 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 10 
Twice or thrice his roundelay. 
Twice or thrice his roundelay ; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 
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